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With the reduction of synesthesia to a scientific basis, which Flour- 
noy has brought about, and the demonstration of its wide-spread occur- 
rence, comes the demand for a more thorough examination of its bear- 
ing upon other departments of psychology. The physiological inter- 
pretation of synopsia is still unsettled, and is commended to physio- 
logical psychologists as a fruitful theme for investigation. — H. C. 
Warren. 



ANTHROPOLOGY.' 



Exploration by the University of Pennsylvania in West 
Florida. — Little more than a year ago my friend Lieutenant Colonel 
C. D. Durnford formerly of the English Army, returning northward 
from a journey in the West Indies and Florida brought with him the 
specimens of aboriginal rope and netting found in a mud bed near 
Marco, Florida described by him in the American Naturalist for 
November, 1895. 

That he realized the importance of the digging done in the mud in 
April, 1895 by himself and Mr. Charles Wilkins of Rochester, New 
York, was shown by the fact that on reaching Philadelphia he made 
the effort at once to present the details of the discovery to archaeologists. 
As an original observer, a gatherer of inspiration from nature, com- 
ing generously to present us with unprecedented specimens and archfeo- 
logical data of much value, discribing to myself and others the details of 
the discovery and stating his belief that the lagoon fringing islands 
near Marco were networked with artificial canals, and would disclose 
other and similar relic preserving mud deposits, to him belongs the honor 
of opening a new door for archaeology in the southeast. 

The prompt recognition of the originality and value of this intel- 
ligence by Dr. William Pepper and his energetic action in coopera- 
tion with Mr. Stewart Culin, Director of the Department of Archaeology 
have resulted iu the recent expedition of the University of Pennsylvania 
sent by Dr. Pepper to Florida in the late months, under the direction 
of Mr. Frank Hamilton dishing, whose fortunate presence in Phila- 
delphia at the time of Colonel Durnford's visit ended in his employ- 
ment by Dr. Pepper as Conductor of the Exploration. This led to 
the association of the Bureau of Ethnology of Washington of which 
1 This department is edited by H. C. Mercer, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Cushing is a member, with the work whose results have delighted 
the friends of the University. 

Summarized by Mr. Cushing in two newspapers (Philadelphia 
Times and New York Journal Sunday, June 21st, 1896) these results 
are represented by the array of specimens now in the Pepper Labor a 
tory at Philadelphia. They witness the good fortune of Dr. Pepper 
and the University and the successful excavation of Mr. Cushing. The 
muck-filled artificial shell basin at or near where Coloned Durnford 
had worked, dammed, baled and cleaned out, and a large mound ex- 
cavated 200 miles to the northward procured a superabundance of 
beautiful and unique remains. 

The work shows that a storehouse of aboriginal manufactures escap- 
ing the notice of a good deal of reconnaissance, had lain unobserved 
within easy reach of scientific institutions in the east, testifying further 
to the fact that mud or permanent damp has here done for the 
Archaeologist what permanent dryness has done at the Cliff Dwellings 
of Arizona and in Egypt. As at the Swiss Lake Dwellings here again, 
a whole category of remains that have perished elsewhere in the eastern 
United States have survived hermetically sealed in the ooze. 

A few of the salient features of the collection concern : 

(1) Facts relating to burial ; crania from the mound and muck with 
funeral paraphrenalia. 

(2) The relation of potter)', found in great abundance, to burial, 
and the allegoric and religious significance of fictile designs. 

(3) The use of totemic ornaments, of masks representing, the human 
face in ceremonials, and the allegorical significance of carvings repre- 
senting the heads of animals, and paintings on wood. 

(4) The economic facts of daily life illustrated by means of well pre- 
preserved utensils and vessels of wood and by the haftings of wood and 
shell implements. 

(6) Interesting data refeiring to the arrangement of canals, shell 
walls, basins, the height of shell mounds and what appear to be vestiges 
of pile-built houses sunken in mud and sufficiently indicated for study. 

It will not be easy for the archseologist suddenly confronted by this 
display of aboriginal handiwork outshining the long toiled for gather- 
ings of other searchers in the East, to hold fast to the caution that the 
occasion demands, to realize how much and how littlesuch preservation 
of perishable remains signifies in a given case, to remember in the infer- 
red estimate of cultural status that multitudes of similar objects, betoken- 
ing the life history of other tribes in the eastern United States have per- 
ished, in short to weigh considerations that must temper the use of 
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colored words signifying degree of ethnic importance, advanced methods 
of construction, superiority in the arts, and kinship to other peoples. 

Meauwhile the excavation and production of the strange carvings in 
wood, the human masks, the unique paintings, the hafts of wood and 
tools of shell, the relics of rope and fabric, remain in evidence to speak 
in manifold praise of the enthusiastic searcher who while telling 
his glowing story has shown that he has known where to dig and dug 
with effect. 

Symbols inscribed upon the drawings of birds, totemic buttons 
arrangements for burial with reference to the " four quarters of the 
world," the paraphrenalia of priests buried together in the mud here 
seek explanation at the hands of an interpreter, whose experience should 
have qualified him for the task. Luckily the elucidation of the alle- 
gorical meaning of the serpent and the raccoon, the gopher and the bat, 
the badger and the cormorant, tokens of gods of the dead and the liv- 
ing of the morn and the dusk, has fallen to the lot of one whose knowl- 
edge of the mystic inner life of the Indian, gathered upon a painful 
path of Zuni initiation might best recognize in the manifold characters 
of these remains a symbolism hidden to other eyes. — Henry C. Mercer. 



SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 



The International Geological Congress will hold its seventh session, 
in 1897, at St. Petersburg, Russia. The presidential chair on that 
occasion will be occupied by M. A. Karpinsky. A number of interest- 
ing excursions have been planned to take place both before and after 
the meeting. It is proposed to visit Finland and the Ural country, to 
examine the basins of the Don, the Volga and the Dneiper. While the 
grand tour at the close of the Session covers the ground from St. Peters- 
burg to the Caucasus, giving opportunity for special examination of 
many interesting localities. 

The circular of announcement gives the following information in the 
closing paragraph. 

" The Committee on Organization takes pleasure in making known 
to you that His Majesty the Emperor, upon the report of his Excel- 
lency the Minister of Ways of Communication (Transportation) has 
deigned to grant to all the geologists (who give notice in time of their 



